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THE AMERICAN TAPESTRY AND DECORATIVE CO. 



H E illustration of the tapestry painting 
given herewith is entitled the " Moon 
Goddess," and is one of the latest 
panels executed by the artists of the 
American Tapestry and Decorative 
Co., of No. 286 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, of which Mr. J. F. Douthitt is 
the proprietor. The rendering of the 
subject is as ethereal as a dream. 

In the Italian schools of painting 
the artists applied the colors with the 
utmost care, and they are famed for 
their beautiful color to this day. The 




oil painted tapestry is, 
therefore, free from all 
the disadvantages of 
tapestries produced by 
any other method, and 
when painted is com- * 
pletely perfected. In 
the rush of business in 
the United States the 
oil - painted tapestry 
possesses an advantage 
over its woven or dye- 
printed predecessors in 
its swiftness of execu- 
tion and brilliancy of 
effect. The art be- 
comes as good a medi- 
um for manifesting the 
individuality and geni 
us of the artist as dyed 
thread or oil painting 
on canvas, while the 
fabric still retains its 
decorative element. 
Compared with dye 
paint the colors are 
more lightly distribu- 
ted and more delicately 
applied. The colors 
are more vivid and true 
to nature, and the ef- 
fect more spiritual. 
There is great depth 
of perspective delicacy 
and harmony of the 
color tones being pre- 
dominant features. 
The progress and im- 
provement thus mani- 
fested in the produc- 
tion of tapestry pre- 
sents this branch of 
decoration within the 
reach of every citizen, 
while it is equally 
adapted for landscape 
and figures, and with 
the whole world of 
nature and art to draw 
upon for inspiration, 
the painted tapestry 
commends itself to 
every variety of design, 
from the most simple 
domestic scene to his- 
torical compositions 
and the sublimest ideals. 




A Painted Tapestry, by The American Tapestry 
286 Fiftb Avenue, New York. 



This decoration is eminently adapted 
to the age that has called it into being, it suits the houses of 
the present day, and is transforming the otherwise hard and 
unsympathetic modern interiors into shrines of harmonious love- 
liness. 

Thirty-seven first-class artists are employed at this house, 
and Mr. Douthitt was the first decorator to import gold medalists 



in this country, as well as the first to introduce tapestry paintings, 
his present staff being selected from over three hundred artists, 
all of whom were tested to find the thirty-seven best men now em- 
ployed by him. He keeps standing advertisements in the European 
newspapers, calling for the best artists for executing tapestries. 
Tapestry painting is by no means the only branch of busi- 
ness conducted by the American Tapestry and Decorative Com- 
pany, the firm's largest business being concerned with the actual 
decoration of mansions. The firm is at present decorating thirty- 
four fine houses scattered over the country, and the decoration 
of these includes the control of the coloring of carpets, window 
shades and upholstery fabrics, so as to produce a harmonious 
result throughout the entire house. Mr. Douthitt considers dec- 
oration like orchestral music, and that halls and dining-rooms 
should be emphasized with base drum effects, parlors and draw- 
ing rooms with effects 
resembling the clear 
notes of trumpets, and 
relegates to the smaller 
chambers above the 
more flute-like notes 
of decoration. 

Amongst the fine 
houses recently deco- 
rated by the firm are 
those of W. H. Van 
Cott, Esq., Joseph Mur- 
phy, Esq., H. Duffy, 
Esq., S. Schuyler, Esq., 
Mrs. Foote and Dr. 
Keyes, all of New 
York City. It has also 
recently finished the 
decoration of the Ne- 
vada apartment house, 
and ten private houses 
for Messrs. Farly Bros, 
and the decoration of 
Mr. Murphy's house in 
Newark, N. J., and is 
at present decorating 
the house of C. M. 
English, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Ever on the alert for 
new decorative pro- 
cesses, Mr. Douthitt is 
about to introduce into 
interior decoration the 
hitherto unknown, but 
extremely original and 
thoroughly American 
art relief work of Capt. 
Edward Kemeys, the 
animal sculptor. This 
gentleman's work is 
unique of its kind, and 
is of the most artistic 
quality. For over 
twenty years Mr. Ke- 
meys has been a close 
student of art and of 
the animals, which it 
has been his life-work 
to represent. He has 
lived for twenty years 
amongst the Indians 
and trappers on the 
Western plains, and 
his work has been re- 
ceived and honored by 
the French Salon and in London, and several specimens are 
in the parks of Chicago and elsewhere. He is equal to Barye 
in execution and artistic conception. Of late years Mr. 
Kemeys has confined himself to the decoration of walls in 
bas-relief, but his panels, mantels and friezes are not like 
anything at present familiar to the trade. They are executed 
in free hand on the wall itself, or on a slab to be inserted on 



and Decorative Co., J. F. Douthitt, Proprietor, 
Subject: "The Moon God nass." 



the wall, and are pictures in relief with distance, middle 
distance and foreground. The subjects are wild animals as 
they appear in the chase, in combat with each other, or in 
groups, or the composition may be of an artistic theme such 
as the " Flight of the Werewolf," or witches riding on bats, 
or owls in the clouds, The pictures are executed with fidelity to 
anatomical fact, and as to composition leave nothing to be de- 
sired. They are sculptures in the same sense that thefrifzes of 
the Parthenon are so, only the relief is lower, the total thick- 
ness of the panel, including the foundation wrought upon not 
exceeding an inch to an inch and a half. Each design is unique ; 
there are no duplicates, although if it should be desired that any 
given subject should be repeated, the work can be cast in the 
ordinary way, and copies made at a reduced price. 

The entire walls of a room can be covered with such de- 
signs, or they can be limited to special features. This new 
phase of American decorative art is both novel and masterly, 
such as no one but Mr. Kemeys is able to produce. It is spe- 
cially suitable for private dining-rooms and halls, and can be 
applied with advantage to the interior decoration of hotels and 
public buildings. 

Such is the work that Mr. Douthitt intends to introduce to 
the American public in the near future. It is Mr. Douthitt's 
ambition to call around him none but the most famous artists 
in their respective roles, and has already obtained a famous 
reputation in New York for the work executed by his fresco and 
tapestry artists. 

All of the foregoing, however, relates only to the decoration 
of walls and ceilings, but Mr. Douthitt has in contemplation an 
advance in business of even more significant proportions than 
anything already mentioned. Capitalists who have witnessed 
with surprise Mr. Douthitt's extraordinary qualifications as a 
decorator and man of business have offered to place in his hands 
unlimited capital for the purpose of establishing a magnificent 
emporium of house furnishings and decorative art in this city. 
This will take the form of an immense building under the man- 
agement of a stock company, to be known as the American 
Tapestry and Decorative Company, Designers and Makers of 
Art Furniture, Draperies, Tapestries, Interior Decorations, Stained 
Glass Mantels, Architectural Woodwork, etc., and Importers of 
all kinds of Novelties for Elegant House Furnishings and Decora- 
tive Art. The building will contain one hundred magnificent 
show-rooms, each furnished and decorated in a particular style 
of art, such as halls, reception-rooms, parlors, drawing-rooms, 
dining-rooms, libraries, boudoirs, bedrooms, smoking rooms, 
offices, etc., in the styles of Louis XV., Louis XVI., Empire, 
Henry II., Italian Renaissance, Baroque, Romanesque, Gothic; 
Spanish, Dutch, English and German Renaissance; Elizabethan, 
Jacobean, Moorish, Russian, Celtic, Japanese, Chinese, Hindoo 
and other styles. In addition, to these styles the new firm will 
employ their staff of architects and decorators in devising abso- 
lutely new styles of art based on the Italian Renaissance. This 
style, which is the apex of European art, will be Americanized 
— that is, it will be infused with the vigor and brevity of Amer- 
ican life, reflecting the rapidity of movement and simplicity of 
taste that characterize the American people. This style will be 
further modified with the various Oriental or antique styles, 
and a series of fresh departures in decoration will be produced, 
to be known as Japanese Renaissance, Chinese Renaissance, 
Persian Renaissance, Arabian Renaissance and Aztec Renaissance. 
The great principle of artistic unity will be rigidly carried out 
in all of the above styles, and carpets, furniture coverings, 
draperies and decorations will repeat, each in their own way, 
the various notes of decorative music that will produce a grand 
harmony of the style indicated. 

The emporium of art here referred to will be the greatest 
decorative establishment in the world, and witj^have branch 
offices in all the larger cities in the United States, as well as 
offices in London and Paris. A great advantage to be received 
by patrons of the house is that it will make all the furniture of 
a mansion, fit up its interior woodwork, and will fully decorate 
it upon the basis of a complete conception of what is needed 
to secure harmony in style, shades and tone. 

Every race has had its own expression of art, and art in 
Babylon, Egypt, China and Japan, France, Germany and Eng- 
land, has at different times developed differently, each nation 
conferring upon its art its own strongly-marked characteristics. 
While there will always be a demand for the art expression of 



past civilization in the form of different styles already men- 
tioned, the time has arrived when American decorators should 
do something more than merely content themselves by simply 
resurrecting the styles of bygone days, a labor that proves that 
the present age has outlived its capacity for creation, and if 
America is to progress in things decorative as well as in mate- 
rial enterprises, it may do something better than simply en- 
viron itself with decorative motives that belong to the dead 
past. While it is impossible for the modern decorator to throw 
aside the art developments already in existence, and while it is 
imperative that all original work must be based on that which 
has been already accomplished, yet fresh developments will be 
made that will be purely original and American in character, 
more strongly marked, in fact, than the innate differences that 
already mark one style from another in either Europe or Asia. 
It is in this way that a fresh, living art will blossom forth for 
the beautifying of a nation and an epoch. The reason we are 
so fond of reproducing the styles already developed is that the 
people who developed them were true to themselves, and made 
their art a true expression of the individual nation it belonged 
to. France has for centuries firmly believed in and practiced' 
French art, and its labors in producing styles that were essen- 
tially French have been so successful that at present they domi- 
nate public taste both in Europe and America, and at . tb.e 
present moment everybody is using French stuffs and French 
furniture, or furniture made on French lines. 

The day will doubtless arrive when the European decorators 
will be dominated by American art and American stuffs and 
American furniture quite as much as the American people are 
to-day dominated by French art. The vast sums of money the 
American people are lavishing and are prepared to lavish upon 
decoration and decorative appointments will produce a competi- 
tion in decoration in this country that will be even more power- 
ful than the competition evoked^ by schools of art in Europe, 
and technical decoration will be taught our art workers, if not 
in art schools, then assuredly in the practice of their vocation. 
No nation can stand in the front rank without the help of art, 
for the art of a nation is the measure of its civilization. 



Thb new display of colored glasses for sorbets, Roman 
punches and other table, dishes is exceedingly attractive. In 
brilliancy and delicacy of color nothing is more beautiful thajs 
the French ware. The Bohemian looks coarse beside it and tfee 
vaunted glass of Venice is, lacking in color. The daintiest little 
cups and saucers are shown in the display of colored glasses; 
These are for serving Roman punches. The new flower>-holders 
are in the tall, slender, graceful shapes of last year, but the 
manufacturers, in order to make them novel, have introduced a 
decoration of raised glass, something like the raised glasswork 
in Venetian glass. It is realistic and coarse, though that does 
not prevent its being expensive. These flower-holders are en- 
twined with a raised cobea vine, which decorators seem recently 
to have imagined possesses abundance of grace. It is not, how- 
ever, so graceful as many native climbers, but it has the charm 
of novelty. Any decoration in china or glass in high relief is 
usually a thing to be avoided as a matter of taste. Oriental 
pottery makers know how to make use of such decoration 
within its limits, and the old majolica workers of Italy, who are 
thought to have learned their art from the Orient, understood 
it. But the average modern worker in pottery or glass does not 
seem to possess the artistic acumen to raise decorations with 



The newest potteries are decorated in metal, a style of deco- 
ration which can hardly become so general as the flower decora- 
tion. There is little originality, little scope for the play of 
fancy, and such a species of decoration on an entire dinner-set 
might be bizarre and glaring in effect. The prettiest effects are 
given when a cream white ground is lightly decorated with doll, 
gold in Rococo style. 



Thb great bell of Moscow, molded in miniature form in Rus- 
sian china is a new ornament for the buffet, which gives a fash- 
ionable Russian cast to the room. 



